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The Secrets of Hational Greatness. 


1. The interests of the individual are bound up 
in the interests of the nation to which he belongs. 
All who are nearest and dearest to him are pro- 
foundly affected by the prosperity of the community 
in which they live; for to some extent its wealth, 
art and justice are a common possession. 

In the promotion of the collective welfare, the 
individual finds the loftiest object of his labour and 
the appointed means of realizing the grandest 
potentialities of his nature. 

The state is the father; the citizens, the children. 
Thus the subject of this epistle is of general and 
permanent interest. 


2. Geology, Biology and History all witness 
that life is dominated by the principle of evolution. 
The lowest forms of life existed first and these by 
natural selection have slowly evolved man. Every 
organic being is endowed with the power to increase, 
and this at so high a rate that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would. soon become covered by the 
progeny of a. single pair. If the white races 
increase in numbers as they have done in the past 
century, in less than 1000 years there will literally 
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not be standing room for their progeny. According 
to natural selection, there exists in individuals 
a tendency to variation in all directions within 
small degrees, with the capacity for the trans- 
mission to offspring of the result. 

Natural selection leads to the preservation of 
favoured races in the struggle for life. 

It is quite clear that all organic life which is 
inimical to human life is slowly but surely being 
eliminated, and that the white races in general, and 
the Anglo-Saxon races in particular, threaten to 
crowd all other races out of existence. 

The facts which the doctrine of evolution 
impress upon the mind are these: that given 
sufficient time, it.produces the most amazing and 
miraculous results, and that it ruthlessly eliminates 
all but the favoured type. 


The upward tendency of evolution is feriodic. 
It proceeds apace for a few generations and then 
“recedes, but each succeeding crest is higher than 
the last. It advances so slowly that the enormous 
altitude it has already attained is not perceived 
unless we dive into the past far beyond historical 
times and search the pages of geological record, 
To what heights it is destined still to carry the 
human race transcends our imaginations. If in 
the future the race moves upwards as it has done 
in the past, the earth will become peopled by gods. 
As we transcend the earliest forms of life, those 
low types existing between the tide marks, so will 
some future race transcend the present. 
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It is important to understand upon what 
principles natural selection proceeds, what trans- 
mitted characteristics secure the survival of 
offspring, what characteristics lead to improvement 
of type and what lead to its extinction. 


If these are understood then the principles, 
which should guide both ruler and ruled in efforts 
to secure the prosperity of the nation, become 
clear. 


3. The pre-eminence of the white races in the 
future is by no means assured. A keen observer 
must admit that there exist forces tending to 
destroy Western civilization, and he might well 
pause and reckon whether these forces are not 
greater than those tending towards the evolution 
of a better and nobler type. In the West, capital 
uses wicked means to crush lawful rivals, exploits 
labour in the most callous method, bribes and 
corrupts senators, plays on the ignorance and 
credulity of the gullible public, and regards its own 
increase as the end and object of all existence. 
The children of the rich are rapidly losing all idea 
of service to the state, and the community receives 
a speedily vanishing return for the money spent on 
their education. Their sole occupation appears 
destined to become competition with one another 
in a wasteful extravagance to pamper to their own 
lust for amusement and diversion. Nations ruin 
themselves in building up colossal armaments and 
are straining every nerve to be victorious in a war 
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they foresee will be fearful and bloody determin- 
ing the mastery of the world. The well-to-do 
selfishly restrict, by artificial and immoral means, 
their families to three, and leave the thriftless and. 
indigent to people the world. 

Evolution will either produce a nobler and better 
type, or remorselessly annihilate an unworthy race. 


4. The yellow races, and the Chinese nation 
in particular, are the only serious rivals of the 
white races. ‘The Chinese race presents a spectacle 
absolutely unique in the world’s history. It is 
homogeneous, unscattered, unapproachably numer- 
ous. The land is fertile, has an extended sea-bound 
coast, and enormous undeveloped mineral resources. 
Its inhabitants are frugal, industrious, unaffected 
by nerves, law-abiding, and, when not rendered 
mad by famine, the most peace-loving people on 
the surface of the earth. The honour paid to the 
aged and the learned is beyond praise. Its people, 
even the poorest, have a sense of personal dignity 
and pride which may be utilised as a powerful 
lever for its elevation. It has a lofty code of 
morality, which only needs to be revivified and 
enhanced to fit it for the foremost position in 
civilisation. Its hoary antiquity excites the wonder 
and admiration of every thoughtful foreigner, and 
is itself a proof that it has discovered and put into 
practical working some of the profoundest secrets 
of the laws of survival. Unwillingly brought into 
contact with the progressive, aggressive, and virile 
civilisation of the West, it finds itself forced to 
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change. Change is inevitable. If the change is 
not made internally, it will be dictated with re- 
grettable results by unsympathetic and self-seeking 
Western rivals. 


5. Throughout the future, whatever happens, 
the spirit and genius of the Chinese race must be 
retained unimpaired. The grape is not the only 
fruit which is pleasing to the palate; nor the oak, 
the only tree which gladdens the eye and is useful 
to man. The East should be complementary to 
the West. There should be no slavish imitation, 
no adoption of the customs and manners of the 
West merely because they are Western. The pride 
of the race in its individuality must remain 
unsullied. Its contribution to progress must be 
the natural product of its own soil, and not of alien 
transported growth. ‘The East must teach, as well 
as learn from the West. Heaven’s gifts to all races 
must be capitalised for the common good. 


6. The problems before the Chinese nation are 
how shall it resist dismemberment and foreign 
aggression, and develop along a line determined 
by its own individuality, so that it shall be worthy 
of survival and become a great asset for the future 
prosperity and progress of the race. To rightly 
answer these questions we must go back to first 
principles. We must ask ourselves what is the 
secret of survival. How does nature proceed when 
it has marked out some one species as a favoured 
type destined to live and flourish? What are those 
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variations in an individual he transmits to his 
offspring, the existence of which favours his 
offspring in the struggle for survival ? 


The answer is as remarkable as it is, perhaps, 
unexpected. Nature concerns herself solely with 
the welfare of the species, and only incidentally 
with that of the individual. With those interests 
of the individual which are not bound up with 
the interests of the future of the species, nature 
does not concern herself at all. The unselfish 
individual who is prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice 
himself for the interests of his offspring and his race, 
is the representative of the winning type. Here then 
we have the real secret of survival, the real secret 
of national prosperity, progress and greatness,—a 
willingness on the part of its individual components 
to subordinate their own personal interests to the 
common good. If the rulers, the gentry, and the 
scholars of the Chinese nation will only take this 
lesson to heart and: impregnate the masses with 
this principle, a glorious future is assured. 


7. But betore we proceed we may well pause 
and ask ourselves why should the individual 
sacrifice himself? What inducement sufficiently 
strong exists to make an individual sacrifice his 
ease, and utilise his substance for the benefit of his 
fellows? Is no reward offered to him? There is 
one very certain, and, to those who have won it, a 
very tangible reward. The man who labours for 
others, experiences an internal satisfaction and 
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peace which he deems sufficient recompense. He 
is further aware that he is building up a nobler 
and more beautiful personality, that in some way 
he is stretching out towards the infinite, that the 
loss his self-love has experienced is beyond measure 
compensated for by the increase in the number of 
those who have become his by the love he bears 
them. 


8. But a wide survey of the whole of nature’s 
operations brings into existence a hope, vague and 
shadowy it may be, but glorious like the rainbow. 
The doctrine of evolution gives, on the whole, a 
satisfactory account of the origin and destiny 
of the human species, it can, however, hardly be 
said to answer the troubled questions which rise 
from the deepest depths of the individual soul. 
What is to be the ultimate outcome of all effort 
expended on behalf of those who follow us? Even 
the perfected race must finally perish. The race 
of gods produced by the ceaseless and remorseless 
application of the principle of the survival of the 
fittest will not be physically immortal. The sub- 
lime picture painted so carefully and at such-a cost 
will be completed only to be obliterated. 

The very futility of such a termination suggests 
an unread chapter, A principle working along 
such lofty and noble lines as evolution cannot be 
‘conceived as mocking at itself, and with its own 
hands destroying in a moment the finished and 
perfect product of an eternity of effort. Never- 
theless, the ultimate physical annihilation of the 
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race, postpone it as far as you please into the dim 
and distant future, appears to be certain. 


If the whole scheme of evolution, with its. 
imposing and inspiring purpose, is not in the end 
to prove the maddest of fiascos, we are driven to 
the following hypothesis. The personality of the 
individual survives his physical destruction, Be- 
yond the grave there exists a spiritual world, 
peopled by disembodied souls. This hypothesis, 
and this alone, renders to the limited intelligence 
of the human race an adequate and rational 
explanation of nature’s dealings with the in- 
dividual. 


Weare thus filled with the sublime and inspiring 
hope that the personal characteristics developed 
by an unselfish life, a life devoted to the service 
of others, are not destroyed by death, We are 
labouring not for time, but for eternity. We are 
utilising physical conditions to build up an indes- 
tructible personality. A steadfast faith in a future 
enables.us to go through life, working and endur- 
ing in the sunlight of a glorious hope, 


g. Further, every man has an independent 
internal witness in his own consciousness of the 
probable validity of this creed. As we should 
naturally expect from a wisely ordered system, 
such internal evidence is immediately apparent, 
and can readily be made operative. 


We have each within us a feeling which tells. 
us on every possible occasion what we ought to do, 


a glimpse of an ideal of dazzling radiance, a call 
to a life worthy of divinity itself. To yield to 
this feeling, to love this ideal, to obey this call, 
that is the object of life; 好 at is the work we are 
called upon to do; ax is the talisman which 
transmutes our being into something divine. 

This ranks as the great law: all men possess it 
in common: it is universal in the moral world. 
It exists as a feeling perfectly independent of 
circumstances. It tells us what we ought to do. 

Prudence provides us with a set of rules which 
pretend to tell us what we should do if we wish 
to be happy in this world. But these rules are 
empirical; there is nothing rational about them; 
they are not laws, they vary with circumstances. 
What is prudent in. one set of circumstances 
ceases to be so in another. 

The experience of past generations, the advice 
of our elders, even instincts, derived by the slow 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest, 
may all furnish us with empirical rules which 
profess to determine our conduct if happiness were 
our only consideration. 

But here we are dealing with somethifig which 
lays down laws, commands, if you like, which often 
have uo visible connection with the attainment of 
happiness. These commands are independent of 
terrestrial consequences, for obedience to them 
often leads to the sacrifice of life itself. 

How can we explain the existence of these laws, 
universal and yet, as far as this world is concerned, 
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without adequate support and adequate recog- 
nition ? 

Why are men commanded to perform actions 
which have no apparent relation to the attainment 
of happiness, and often to refrain from actions 
which prudence dictates as conducive to happiness ? 

Without doubt there exists in man a feeling 
that if he does not obey these commands he will 
not deserve happiness, and his soul rises in actual 
revolt against the attainment of happiness not 
deserved. 

This feeling is the very thing that requires 
explanation. It is in reality foreign to this world, 
and by the worldly is recognised as such. It 
seems something out of place. To the worldly it 
is an idealistic will-o’-the-wisp, and those who 
attempt to deserve happiness, rather than achieve 
it, are looked upon as visionaries, and ‘men too 
impractical to be encouraged. The wordly has 
a covert sneer for all such: he will not allow such 
an one to assist him in his affairs and dreads lest 
his children in the romantic years of youth should 
form alliances with them or become tainted with 
their idedls. 

We are forced to look beyond this material and 
temporary world if we wish to find an origin for 
this feeling. 

Human intelligence is limited. It cannot with 
its own fetters bind the Great Unknowable. Let 
it learn to trust where it cannot see; let it with the 
pure faith of a child in his father, put forth into 
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the darkness its puny hand and grasp the hope 
that somehow the fruits of noble effort are indes- 
tructible and the creation of a noble personality 
permanent and everlasting. 


10. The main object of this essay is to deal with 
the functions of wise government. But the govern- 
ment itself is, in all its operations, influenced by 
the individuals who compose it and by the opinions 
and conduct of the masses whom it governs and 
upon whom, in the last resort, it must rely for 
moral and material support. The government 
cannot but reflect the attitude of the average 
citizen. Hence, before entering upon the functions 
of the state in detail, it is necessary to consider the 
principles which should control the actions of 
individuals. . 

Even if it were possible, it would be ill-advised 
to lay down detailed rules of conduct. We do not 
want a code which will tell us precisely how we 
should behave in every relation and on every, 
occasion. Our duties to our superiors, to our 
parents, children, friends and neighbours, cannot 

be confined in a mechanical code. It is possible to 
; obey the letter of a law and to kill its spirit. We 
do not want to lull the conscience by the mer: 
perfunctory discharge of our obligations. We want 
to act on principles which shall build up a 
character, which in all emergencies will enable us 
to do the right thing. No code, however complete 
in detail, can anticipate all the occasions which 
the vicissitudes of life and the progress of time, 
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may bring into being. In all emergencies it is the 
character and not the reason which determines a 
man’s action. And it is in emergencies that the 
future of a race or an individual is decided. Now 
the character, which determines what shall be 
done when the reason lacks either the time or the 
material upon which to form a judgment, is built 
up of habits, and these habits are formed by con- 
stant obedience to general principles. 

The great commandment is: ‘Thou shalt obey 
thy conscience. All others are included in this, 
or are deduced from it as corollaries. 


11, Every voluntary action is performed in the 
presence of our conscience, and the conscience 
immediately shows its approval or disapproval. 
Without concerning ‘ourselves with the origin of 
the conscience, none ‘will deny that, within the 
moral limitations of the individual, it is always on 
the side of righteousness, and that it has a striking 
power to punish and reward. The conscience 
seems something external to ourselves, whose 
monitions we may accept or reject; a faculty which 
we can nourish or starve, but cannot entirely 
destroy. The conscience is our internal sovereign, 
to whom we owe the deepest reverence and the 
most loyal allegiance. Co:science may demand 
the performance of an action detrimental to our 
physical welfare. It is a witness, within us, that 
there exists something above this world and its 
transient interests. To listen to this witness and 
to act upon its evidence is the essence of all 
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tighteousness. This alone is worthy of a man, and 
without this all belief, all worship, and all sacrifice 
is unavailing. 

An enlightened conscience prepares the way for 
frogress, and the decline of progress is marked 
by the deposition of conscience and the enthrone- 
ment of authority. The state which wishes to 
survive must leave free scope for its citizens to act 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 
The function of the conscience is to regulate all 
our actions with the sole object of building up a 
noble and perfect character. 


12, Conscience informs us that we have two 
main sets of duties to perform, duties to ourselves 
and duties to our fellows. 

Our duty to ourselves demands that we should 
treat our bodies with reverence. A physical sense 
of dignity will prevent many of the grosser forms 
of vice, it will prevent us becoming slaves to wine, 
opium, or carnal lusts. It will enjoin moderation 
in food, habits of personal cleanliness, and proper 
bodily development by a carefully considered course 
of exercise. The body is the instrument upon 
which the mind depends, and the blood sent to the 
brain must be pure and rich if that organ is to be 
capable of producing the best results both in quality 
and quantity. 

Our duty to ourselves demands that we should 
do our best to develop to the utmost our latent 
intellectual potentialities. As soon as we are able to 
perceive in what special direction our abilities lie, 
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we must map out our lives with the stern resolve 
that when death approaches we shall not have to 
reproach ourselves with a wasted career. However 
great one’s abilities may be, the best and most per- 
manent results cannot be obtained without much 
toil and sacrifice of leisure. 


Our duty to ourselves finally requires that we 
should worship the truth. There is no harder 
thing, no greater test of one’s worth, than to. set 
truth above inclination, inherited superstitions, and 
reverenced and hoary authority. And yet, unless 
truth be always welcomed, we remain in intellectual 
bondage, mere mental slaves, nourishing and 
propagating falsehoods, and blind to the light 
which might otherwise gladden our eyes with the 
glorious promise of perpetual progress and growth. 
All the evil forces of the world, rightly considered, 
are lies. It is our business to kill the lies which 
surround us on every hand from the very moment 
we begin to think, and which seek, like the deadly 
plague bacillus, to find an entrance into our minds 
and destroy for ever its creative powers. 


13. We shall have no difficulty in knowing what 
are our duties to our fellows if we try to love them. 
To love not merely our parents, children and 
friends, but those above us, whose commands we 
must obey, those below us, who are as dirt before 
our eyes, and the stranger, whom we find in need 
of help: this is to counsel perfection, and we cannot 
hope to attain perfection. Yet the effort to attain 
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perfection is more likely to yield good results than 
any less ambitious substitute. 


The athlete may despair of becoming a Hercules, 
but he neglects no opportunity in the attempt; the 
sculptor knows he cannot rival Phidias, but he 
works as though he thought it possible; the painter 
may regard Raphael as an unattainable ideal, but 
he never relaxes his efforts to achieve as great 
results ; the poet will read and re-read his Homer, 
his Dante, his Shakespeare, and yet be inspired to 
lift up his voice, though feeling that no song of 
his will ring as rich, as true. 

Man recognises everywhere that the true goal is 
not perfection, but the attempt to attain it. He 
knows that with a hundred taels he is not expected 
to make as great a profit as the man with a 
thousand. His business is with the hundred taels. 
and how best to turn those to account. 

If perfection is unattainable, progress towards 
perfection is not ; and if perfection itself is desirable, 
so also must progress towards it be desirable. 

We do not find it hard to love those who love 
us; suppose we make the attempt to love a stranger, 
we have lightened his task, for our love makes its 
reciprocation easy, and our own original difficulty 
in loving him will. have disappeared the moment 
he loves us. 

The difficulty in obeying the command to love 
one another ceases as soon as the effort to fulfil it 


is seriously made. 
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There is veritable magic in the attitude of love. 
There is in every man, even the most brutal and 
depraved, something of such potential value that we 
should have a passionate desire to see it realised. 

Use the talisman of love, and from the hidden 
depths of other men’s souls will march out noble 
thoughts, good resolutions and generous feeling. 

The virtues which we attribute to a man and 
let him see that we credit him with, respond nobly 
to the call. 

The best that is within a man will sun itself in 
the genial atmosphere of love. 

We cannot live alone; at every step we find 
ourselves in contact with and dependent on our 
fellows. We have an infinite power to annoy and 
to distress our neighbours, or to add to their peace 
and happiness. 

If to-night we make up our minds to include a 
new object of love, then, to-morrow, life is a richer 
and grander thing for at least two people. 

Love is the true alchemy which dissolves out the 
ignoble. Love your fellows and the world will be 
recreated for you and to some extent for those, too, 
that perceive your love. 


14. If this spirit of love were to grow in any 
community, its beneficial effects would be imme- 
diately discernible. Not only would that com- 
munity be brighter and happier, but its prisons 
would be emptied, its law courts deserted, its 
policemen idle, and its manufacturers and business 
men more prosperous. 
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The truth of the matter is that what constitutes 
real personal and communal advantage is always 
attained by resolute pursuit of ethical ideals. 

The material world mocks at its devotees. Power 
cannot purchase happiness; fame does not breed 
friends, nor wealth secure health. 

Further, the transmission of material possessions 
is much less likely to favour the survival of one’s 
offspring than the transmission of moral virtues. 
And lastly, it must not be overlooked that the off- 
spring of those to whom worldly success has been 
the main object in life, are less numerous and less 
virile than the offspring of parents equally en- 
dowed, but whose worldly career has been 
hampered by a more generous consideration of the 
feelings and rights of others. 

Curiously enough no argument is needed to 
convince men that all the social evils of the world 
would perish if men loved one another. But the 
energies of the human race are not turned in this 
direction, ; 

It is quite pathetic to watch the crowds of men 
in all nations, in their manifold operations, trying 
to make things better, The energy and genius and 
life that is squandered in this task is very pitiable. 

Men trust to votes and parliaments—to armies 
and navies, to taxes, to bombs, to slaughter, to 
revolutions, dethronements and edicts, and yet 
people go on unchecked in their wicked selfish way. 
Each hope is found baseless, each remedy inopera- 
tive, each act of government thwarted by cunning 
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and bribery. The race is behaving like a physician 
who treats the symptoms instead of the disease. 
The disease moves it is true, but only to fasten 
itself on some more vital organ. 

As long as human nature remains what it is the 
brain may have its say, but the passions will win. 
If you do not regenerate the hearts of the people, 
then the unjust and the slave drivers will laugh 
at your policemen, your law courts, and your acts of 
parliament, 


15. The foundations of national greatness are 
laid in the hearts of the people. From the prince 
on his throne to the labouring man in his cottage, 
all must be animated by an unselfish desire to do 
their best to forward the common cause, 

Before the wise of a nation can legislate with 
any prospect of success there must be reasonable 
assurance that the governing classes intend 
honestly and fearlessly to administer the laws, and. 
that the people will obey them and assist in their 
execution, 

Let there be no mistake. The machine of the 
government must be well designed, its materials 
skilfully chosen, its parts carefully put together, 
and it must be worked and attended to by a loyal 
nation, the units of which have one and all resolv- 
ed that uo sacrifice on their patt shall be wanting 
to make it efficient. 


4 


16, Therulers must not legislate in the interests. 
of any particular class, under the impression that 
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that class alone is of vital importance to the state. 
The interests of the palace, the gentry, the army 
and the navy, the manufacturer and the merchant, 
must all be considered in the light of the interests 
of the nation as a whole. The state is an organic 
whole, like the human body. If one member 
suffer or be sick, the whole body is affected. Each 
class has its own distinctive function to perform, 
and legislation should seek to make its envi- 
ronment healthy and wholesome. It should remove 
oppressions which discourage, restrictions which 
limit, and temptations which divert the proper 
exhibition of its energies. 


Every class must at any time be willing to 
relinquish privileges which the march of events 
has proved to be inimicable to the general welfare. 
It is a disgrace to any class if, after progess has 
rendered them unfit to perform some special ser- 
vice, they continue to hang on to the privileges 
which were only granted as a return for those 
services. 


It would be well with that state in which position 
and reward were never dissociated from merit and 
service. 

The clinging to privileges which have not been 
deserved, is not only selfish and highly pernicious 
to the general good, but foolish as well. In return 
for unearned privileges a class relinquishes, it 
receives new ones, which unexpectedly yield it 
more gratification. The happiness and prosperity 
of different classes are intimately bound up 
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together. If the whole race stands to gain because 
one class gives up some special privilege, then this 
class, being part of the whole, receives its share 
of the profit, and the total gain of each class, by 
the unselfishness of others, may far exceed its own 
special contribution. 


Let the rulers think of the nation and not of the 
classes. 


17. Just as there is one great commandment, 
obedience to the dictates of the conscience, for the 
individual, so, also, there is one great commandment 
for the state. The state shall count each subject 
as one and as no more than one. All others are 
included in this, or are deducible from it as 
corollaries. 


Why should each subject count as one and as 
no more than one? Are not the councillor, who 
makes wise laws, the general, who successfully 
repels an invasion, the poet, who beguiles us with 
his song, the genius, who makes a great discovery, 
the inventor, who conceives of the labour saving 
machines, the merchant, who finds a profitable 
market for his country’s produce, and the manu- 
facturer, who furnishes employment for a starving 
population, each worth a hundred, nay, a thousand 
of ignorant unthinking coolies ? 


_ In reality, yes. The value of the average mem- 
ber of the lower class is small compared with the 
value of a deserving member of the upper class. 
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Actually that is so, but potentially it is not true of 
the children. 

If you were to take a score of healthy children 
of the lower class, and give them and their children, 
and their children’s children, the same opportunities 
as those of the rich, you would, at the end of that 
period, not be able to tell whose ancestors had 
been rich and whose poor. 

It is a proved scientific fact that the unfavour- 
able surroundings of the English poor tend to 
make their progeny smaller in size and in weight 
than their more wealthy competitors. 

With all their ignorance and short comings 
the poor are what they are mainly because of the 
environment in which they and their parents have 
been brought up. Their ignorance and short 
comings are the result of their conditions, and not 
their conditions the result of their ignorance and 
short comings. ‘To blame them is to add insult to 
injury. If they are not responsible for the cause, 
they cannot be condemned because of the effect. 

But still, it may be retorted, the poor class will 
always exist, and if poverty in the parents renders 
their progeny less fit, why should the poor in the 
eyes of the state count for as much as the skilled, 
the rich, the cultured? 


18. Now obedience to this commandment laid 
upon the state to count each of its subjects as 
one, and as no more than one, is absolutely essential 
to national greatness. However the experience 
of the past may seem to contradict it, however 
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great the vested interests which stand in the way 
of its performance, however visionary and im- 
practicable it may seem, the state which desires to 
survive must always regard each and every citizen 
as equally and legally its son, This must be tle 
ideal ever held up before its senators, and towards 
the attainment of which all internal legislation 
must tend, 

The heart must be convinced of its justice, the 
reason of its necessity, and its practicability. 


19. Suppose one admits that the privileged, the 
monied, and the leisured classes have earned their 
positions. That in general their greater affluence 
is but an adequate reward for services rendered by 
them or their ancestors to the community at large. 
That there has been but little usurpation of power 
and robbery and injustice. Let us imagine for a 
moment that we are really dealing with a superior 
race. What is the obvious duty of this class 
to their inferior compatriots? Surely they stand 
in the relation of elder sons to their younger 
brothers. 

The prayers of the people have been answered, 
rain has fullen on the parched land, the crops have 
been saved, a bounteous harvest is in view, and the 
father permits his lads to go to some village festival 
organised by the district in a spirit of gratitude to 
kindly nature. The father entrusts the purse to 
the elder lad, and relies upon his loving guardian- 
ship to see that all his younger brothers have their 
share spent on them, that each has opportunity to 
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enjoy himself, and to bring them all back happy 
and unharmed to the parental roof. 

If you follow that elder lad throughout the day, 
you will have epitomised the spirit which should 
prompt the privileged classes in dealing with their 
less favoured fellows. ， 

Notice his solicitude lest the smallest should be 
tired. The little company must rest at times. The 
way is beguiled by stories. All tendency to quarrel 
and dispute is checked. Arriving at the festival, 
the desires of each are considered, and the money is 
expended with a conscienciousness worthy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a great nation. He 
takes care, this prototype of what the privileged 
should be, that the return journey is made soon 
enough, and when the smallest of his brothers is 
tired, he carries him lovingly in his arms, until the 
weary little soul passes into a blissful sleep and 
dreams of the glories of the day. 

And round the supper table the proud father and 
mother listen to the glad babel of voices which pro- 
claim a day of perfect happiness, the memory of which 
will sweeten their lives for months to come, and ren- 
der the anticipation of a similar treat very dear. 

No one can measure the reward that elder boy 
experiences in his heart, and mark you! he still 
remains the elde.t son, robbed of not one whit of 
“his birth-right. All his privileges are intact, nay 
more, if his parents were not there to give him his 
rights, his younger brothers would unanimously 
accord them to him. 
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Whether the privileged classes deserve their 
privileges or not, ethical considerations demand 
that they should use them for the common good. 
Then only do they prove themselves worthy, and 
then only does the retainment of these privileges 
rest on the one secure foundation, the willing 
consent of their fellows. 

Ethical considerations are the only infallible 
guide to the conduct of the statesman as well as 
that of the individual. Scientific explanation and 
justification lags, sometimes many centuries, after 
the adoption of some rule of conduct, or custom 
of life. 

We walk and run perfectly well, even if we 
are ignorant of anatomy and mechanics. We eat 
the proper food without a knowledge of organic 
chemistry and the physiological operations which 
go on inside this complicated body of ours. 

And love and a sense of duty will teach us the 
practical lessons of a political science which will 
remain hidden from the knowledge of men for 
centuries to come. 


20. But it is fortunately possible to convince 
the head, as well as the heart, that it is both 
practicable and necessary for the state to count 
each subject as one and only as one. 

Js the existence of a large part of the population 
in a condition of abject poverty a necessary and 
a permanent state of things? Are the resources 
of a country so meagre, that the annual return 
for the labour of its citizens is not sufficient, when 
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justly divided, to raise the lower classes above 
want? Are we to regard society as a pyramid, 
the apex alone being free from pressure and the 
base groaning under the weight of the whole? 
Are knowledge, culture, refinement and art, flowers 
which can only be produced from soil which is 
manured by the degradation of the masses? 


Fortunately civilisation has now arrived at a 
stage of development which enables a satisfactory 
and hopeful answer to be made to each of these 
questions. 


It is quite probable that the relatively poor 
will always exist. You cannot make people equal 
in energy, aptitude, intelligence and virtue; and 
even in an ideal state these variations would 
produce different grades and ranks of society. But 
it is a disgrace to civilisation that poverty in the 
sense of not being able to provide the conditions 
necessary for the rearing of perfectly healthy and 
strong offspring, should still continue to exist ; and 
that state is condemned already which does not 
seek to give equality of opportunity to rise in 
wealth, power and social rank to every one of 
its citizens, 

Again, as will be shown later, the wealth 
producing potentialities of most countries, and 
certainly of China, are practically exhaustless. 
And it will be the fault solely of the Chinese if 
this enormous revenue is not collected and divided 
with sufficient wisdom to raise the conditions of 
even its poorest to such a level as to render every 
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latent potentiality of every citizen available for the 
highest purposes of the state. 

And lastly the nation must be regarded as an 
organic whole. All other analogies are false and 
misleading. A nation may be compared to the 
human body, composed of different organs, per- 
forming different functions, but all equally essential 
to the general well-being and all mutually dependent 
for health and capacity upon the efficiency of its 
least important member. 


21. It has already become the object of the 
more progressive races of the West to raise the. 
standard of living of their poor above their pre- 
viously truly pitiable condition, These races are 
doing this as much from self-interest as from 
philanthropic sentiments. They realise the enor- 
mous advantage that will accrue to the state by 
the elevation of its lower classes and by opening 
out to all worthy every avenue to prosperity and 
progress. They further realise that much may be 
gained by every step that is taken in that 
direction. 

In order to raise the standard of living amongst 
even the poorest, two things are necessary, an 
increase in national wealth, and a wise and just 
distribution of this wealth. That both these are 
practically attainable is now clearly -recognised. 
The annual profits of at least four Western peoples 
the English, the Republic of North America, the 
French and the Germans, are so great that if it were 
possible, consistently with justice and wisdom, to 
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distribute this profit more evenly, the object in 
these countries could already be achieved. Whe- 
ther wise or not in its expression, the spirit of 
solicitude which the British show for their poor, 
provides all nations with a noble example. Every 
child in the land receives a really sound elementary. 
education, free and gratis. An old age pension of 
two taels a week is offered to every individual, male 
or female, who attains the age of seventy; and 
within the next decade it is expected that full 
provision will have been made for all cases in 
which the bread-winner is laid low by sickness, or 
cannot, for the moment, find work. 

So far in other directions has the great American 
republic advanced that it is possible, and not 
infrequently happens, that a citizen born in the 
humblest circumstances is able to rise to the 
presidential chair. 

‘The power of China to increase its wealth is 
practically unlimited, so that a glorious optimism 
may well fill the souls of those who are determined 
that their motto shall be; all for the state and the 
state for all. 

Nay, more, when that bright day dawns, when 
the children of even the poorest are enabled to 
grow up perfectly strong and healthy, provided 
with every opportunity for culture and with every 
occupation opened out to them, they will in one 
respect at least possess a slight advantage over the 
children of the rich; they will have a greater 
incentive to rise and fewer distractions and tempta- 
tions to divert them from their object. 
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22. What advantage accrues to a state by 
obeying the command to count each subject as one 
and as no more than one? 


To answer this question rightly we must enquire 
upon what does the material prosperity of a nation 
really depend? It is not primarily due to its land 
and mineral resources. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that England is wealthy only because it 
possesses coal andiron. The Province of Shan Si 
possesses these minerals, probably to a greater 
extent, and yet remains poor. 


Three centuries ago the vast area of cultivated 
land of North America was but the hunting ground 
of a few roving tribes of Red Indians. 


The national prosperity of the mighty Republic 
of North America has its foundations deep in the 
morality and character of those settlers who were 
driven from the shores of England by the oppression 
and intolerance of a bigoted autocrat. These men, 
pilgrims they were called, were filled with noble 
and lofty ideals, and these ideals have been handed 
down as the common heritage of the race, and are 
shared by each poor emigrant from the moment he 
sets foot on the land of liberty, with the result that 
he feels immediately raised and elevated, and the 
process is so inconceivably rapid that the very 
craniums of the children his wife bears him five 
years afterwards conform to the prevailing type. 

A nation’s greatest asset is its people. Its wealth 
is primarily due to the activities and enterprise of 
the individuals who compose it. It is they who 
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clear the forest, and drain the swamp, who lock 
up its torrential mountain streams in artificial 
lakes, so that the parched land in the valleys 
below may be watered at will. It is they who 
improve the breed of cattle and grow the crop 
best suited to the soil. It is they who mine and 
utilise its mineral deposits, who make labour a 
hundred-fold more productive by their discoveries 
and inventions, and it is they who build up its 
manufactories and commerce. 

A moral, intellectual, and industrious race will 
make the very desert blossom. 


23. Hence to improve the stock, and increase 
the number of its good and useful citizens is the 
first concern of the state. And the best way to do 
this is for the state to count each subject as one 
and only as one, and to grant equality of oppor- 
tunity as the birthright of all. 

At the present moment, and perhaps for many 
generations still to come, this condition will, for 
all nations, remain an ideal. 

But the ideal is one which each nation should, 
for its own salvation, seek to attain, 

It is quite clear that only a small fraction of 
any race is at present available to produce the 
best work. The economic and social conditions 
are such that the majority are almost debarred as 
candidates, and the minority are not much better 
off, for they are exposed, by their very privileges, 
to diversions and temptations which rob them of 
the incentive and will to do their duty, 
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What is needed is, by every available means, to 
increase and encourage the number of eager com- 
petitors. 

Assuming that at the moment only one per cent 
of a nation are living under conditions calculated 
to produce the worthy, then, if the social and 
economic énvironment be so altered as to include 
another one per cent, the effective strength of the 
nation is immediately doubled. 

Even as it is, labouring under every disadvant- 
age, lacking proper food, proper housing, educa- 
tion, leisure and influence, men do occasionally 
rise from the lowest strata of society to worthily 
perform the highest functions and enrich the race 
by the fruits of a grand career, 

Lessen the obstacles by ever so little, remove 
but even one chain which shackles, and the number 
of such men will increase, 

Genius is not the monopoly of any one class. 
The waste of the potentially great in the perform- 
ance of menial offices is a blunder of colossal 
magnitude. 

However much a beneficent genius may owe 
to his environment, however true it may be that 
he is a product of his times, it remains quite certain 
that the power he wields is enormous and that he 
leaves the race almost infinitely richer for his 
activities, It is almost impossible to calculate 
what the world owes to Martin Luther, to Kant, 
to George Stevenson, to Faraday. Directly or 
indirectly such men add many millions of taels to 
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the world’s annual production of wealth. This 
essay will have been written in vain if it has not 
convinced the reader that the pursuit of abstract 
truth and morality as well as inventions and 
discoveries, tend to material progress, 

Let China contemplate how many met potential- 
ly of the stamp of Epictetus, Newton, Lavoisier, 
and Darwin, it is at this moment employing as 
drawers of water, carriers of chairs, and tillers of 
the ground. Let it inaugurate some scheme by 
which its more richly endowed children shall be 
discovered ; let it take care that they are given 
every opportunity to develop what is best within 
them and that they are provided with suitable 
spheres for the exercise of their abilities. In this 
way an ever greater use may be made of the vast 
potentialities latent in its teeming millions, and its 
material wealth and prosperity will advance by 
leaps and bounds, until it finds itself well in the 
forefront of those nations marching ever upward 
towards the attainment of the ideal. 


24. But an account of the profits resulting from 
an increase in the number of a nation’s eager 
competitors is by no means yet exhausted. 

It is essential not only that a nation should 
possess great men but that the activities of these 
men should correspond to the varied activities of 
the race. A nation in which its gentry alone are 
educated and allowed freedom of action is apt to 
exaggerate the importance of literature. It may 
indeed produce men fit to act as its governors 
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and to administer its justice, though even here it 
is to be feared the love of words often takes the 
place of the love of truth, and a world of books is 
apt to obscure the needs of the practical world in 
which our fellows are living. 

Such of the sons of the nobles in England, who 
do not become rulers, rarely enter any other 
professions than the army, navy, and church. 
The aristocrat, if he desires any useful occupation 
at all, seeks an artistocratic occupation. 

But the talented sons of the artisan and the 
farmer take kindly to the more practical and 
scientific pursuits. 

Hence those industries of a nation which are 
fostered by improvements in machinery and en- 
gineering and discoveries in science, are more 
naturally developed by those who have risen from 
the masses. 

To the nobles there appears something which 
debases in the counting-house, the workshop, and 
laboratory, and yet all these must thrive if the 
national prosperity is to be assured, The base 
upon which modern civilization is built is very 
broad, 

Thus access of competitors from below increases 
the variety of national pursuits, and enables it to 
tap new sources of national wealth, 


25. Nor must we overlook the effect produced 
by this advent of fresh rivals upon the privileged 
classes themselves. The pressure due to the 
increased competition makes itself immediately 
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felt. Positions, which formerly were easily obtain- 
ed and easily retained, must now be won by more 
careful preparation and greater merit, and the 
duties devolving must be more conscientiously 
fulfilled. The privileged classes feel that if they 
are not to be outstripped in the race they must 
redouble their endeavours to prove their greater 
fitness. The entrance of each fresh rival acts as 
a spur to increase their desire to reform and pro- 
gress. The whole of the executive is stirred to 
more strenuous efforts. The virile virtues of 
their new comrades, like a public censor, lay bare 
their deficiencies before their consciences. 

The stagnant waters are moved. A clearer and 
fuller perception of the needs of the great mass 
of the race dawns upon the privileged classes as 
they come into closer contact and fellowship with 
men, who, in their earlier days, have themselves 
shared the burdens and restrictions of the poor. 


26. There are two additional reasons why the 
state should seek to call out all that is best in its 
lower classes. The first is that the lower classes, 
and particularly those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, represent the natural stock from which 
recruits to the higher callings shall be drawn. 
City life and professional occupations speedily 
destroy the stamina of a family. It is said that 
the third generation of Londoners provide none 
who occupy prominent positions. Many a family 
is only rescued from the verge of extinction, 
and regenerated by removal to the country and 
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participation in agricultural pursuits. Even the 
aristocracy are obliged at times to wed those of 
plebian extraction in order to secure the perpetua- 
tion of their names by the infusion of fresh and 
virile blood. 


27. The second is that the assured knowledge 
that nothing hinders the passage from a lower to 
a higher class tends to stifle discontent and to 
make rebellion and revolution impossible. Anything 
that savours of injustice is more galling to the 
young and uneducated than to those whom philo- 
sophy has taught that the only true injury is self- 
inflicted and is that which affects the character of 
the individual, and that outward circumstances met 
in the proper spirit are futile to damage a man or 
to destroy his peace of mind and sense of personal 
worth and dignity. Give the poor an outlet for 
those of them who have better possibilities, and 
you have provided a safety valve against bursts of 
fanatical and destructive rage. Give them the 
hope that their more worthy children may climb to 
greatness and to fame, and you have provided a 
solvent for the dull apathy which is so appalling in 
a downtrodden and enslaved race, and renders all 
anticipation of its elevation so futile. 


28. The ideal of the state should be to control 
the economic conditions, national expenditure, 
education and administration of justice in such a 
way that each and every citizen should have, as his 
birthright, the fullest opportunity to develop his. 
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natural gifts to the uttermost. ‘The state should 
further show no reluctance in providing a proper 
sphere in which these gifts may be utilised for the 
common good, and should discourage and oppose 
any class that should presume to attempt to defeat 
its object. 


It is only in this way that the fullest use can be 
made of a nation’s greatest asset—the individuals 
of which it is composed. 

The details of the measures by which a state 
should seek to secure for its citizens equality of 
opportunity are not only matters of practical 
politics, a discussion of which is not included in 
the scope of this essay, but they also furnish some 
of the most difficult problems still occupying the 
philosophers of our times. 

Now no nation can afford to wait for scientific 
demonstrations. At the present moment both 
practical and theoretical experts are at variance, 
and do not seem to be within measurable distance 
of an agreement. It would be well at once to put 
no faith in any -ism whatever, and to banish from 
consideration all the noxious nostrums offered to 
us in so many plausible forms, as men should 
throw away the medicine of quack physicians. 

The very backwardness of the Chinese race in 
modern civilisation is in many respects in its 
favour. If it has not reaped the rich harvest of 
modern civilisation, neither has it cultivated the 
rank weeds which tend to outgrow and stifle the 
good grain. 
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The economic conditions of China compared 
with those existing in the West are primitive. 
The vast vested interests and the enormous 
aggregation of capital in a few hands, which form 
so striking and ominous a feature of western 
civilisation, do not as yet exist in China. 

It should be relatively easy, with a little fore- 
thovght, to avoid the obviously dangerous and 
pernicious conditions flourishing among the white 
races, 

The key to the whole situation is, as we shall 
presently see, in this case, as so often elsewhere, 
to be found in purely ethical considerations. 

Even were the writer a political expert of great 
learning and far in advance of his time, it is 
doubtful whether his advice would not contain 
much that was bad, and that in following it many 
unforeseen difficulties would arise and much mis- 
chief be done. To err is human: and the expert, 
though a good servant, is a bad master. 

The conscience of the race is the only safe 
tribunal before which to appear; no other judg- 
ment will give lasting and satisfactory security. 

At some period in centuries to come, science 
may demonstrate the reasons for wise conduct and 
legislation; but we may be sure of one thing, 
that long before that time the races which survive, 
trusting to ethical instincts, will have found practi- 
cal solutions to all questions of vital importance. 


29. Our enquiry now leads us toa consideration 
of the non-human sources of national wealth, to 
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whom these sources rightfully belong, and how the 
latter shall be secured in their just rights. 

The sources of national wealth for most races, 
and certainly for the Chinese are in reality ex- 
haustless. If this were not so, it would be vain to 
hope for the time when no one will suffer from 
actual want of proper food, shelter, and clothing, or 
lack sufficient leisure in which to enjoy life and 
develop latent capabilities. 

Nature is beneficient beyond the bounds of the 
imagination. She pours out her gifts with a lavish 
and unstinting hand. It is lack of knowledge 
which renders us incapable of utilising all but the 
minutest fraction of the energy showered upon the 
earth, and it is the crudeness of our methods and 
machinery which causes minerals to be mined and 
smelted at so great a cost, and coal to be burnt with 
such extravagant waste. 

For every two Ibs. of coal burnt, a good engine 
will in an hour do as much work as eight men 
and yet 9o per cent of the energy of the coal is 
wasted! Two vessels in the English mercantile 
fleet have a combined indicated power equal to one 
million men ! 

Agriculture, as a science, is hardly a generation 
old, and yet is showing us means by which we may 
greatly increase the fertility of the soil. By 
cross-breeding and artificial selection the botanist 
has produced a grain capable of yielding a crop 
at least 50°/, heavier than before. The bacteriologist 
provides the farmer with a nitrogeneous yielding 
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organism which enables peas to be grown from 
ground as poor as ashes. By intensive cultivation 
the gardener can in England obtain an annual yield 
worth 400 taels and upwards, per acre of ground. 

It is not nature that is stingy, that wishes to 
starve its children and reduce them to a state of 
slavery. Jearn but her secrets, and you will find 
her open-handed. Ask in the right way, and she 
will provide the energy and the materials sufficient 
to produce wealth for all. 


30. The state should appoint a committee of 
experts to provide it with an estimate of the non- 
human resources of the country, and to suggest 
means by which these resources may best be 
developed. 

It is necessary to know what minerals exist, 
where they are to be found, and in what quantities ; 
how the metals may be economically extracted 
from their ores, and industries established by which 
they may be worked up into finished articles. 

An effort should be made to improve existing 
means for working up silk, cotton and wool into 
manufactured articles. Labour is so cheap in 
China that the fear of its future competition acts 
like a nightmare on the imagination of Western 
manufacturers. 

It is further necessary to effect improvements in 
agriculture, to consider irrigation, to encourage the 
introduction of labour saving implements, and to 
improve the means of communication. ‘The Chinese 
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must also study the adaptability of the different 
soils to different kinds of crops, and how the soil 
may be enriched by manures and by the introduc- 
tion of nitrogenous yielding organisms, and how 
the various kinds of grain may be improved by 
cross-breeding and artificial selection. 


31. The national sources of wealth are the 
people, the mineral deposits, and the soil. To 
whom do these rightfully belong? Every year the 
land receives as a free gift an incredible quantity of 
radiant solar energy? Who has the right to 
appropriate this? 

Now it is quite clear that the undeveloped 
resources are national: they belong to the state 
as the trustee of the people. ‘Ihe land has been 
conquered and occupied, and the race which has 
done this may claim all: the fertile soil on its 
surface, the minerals deposited in its bowels, the 
rains which descend upon it, and the rivers which 
irrigate it, and the sun’s radiant energy which 
makes possible the growth of tree and grain and 
fruit. 

Without earning it by the performance of some 
service no individual has a right to appropriate 
any of these undeveloped resources. 

But it is the intelligence, enterprise and energy 
of individuals which convert these resources into 
wealth, and a share of the wealth thus produced 
must be apportioned to them. Not the whole, for 
in countless ways the rest of the community has 
assisted. The individual is indebted to the state 
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through his parents who have nurtured him, the 
teachers who have taught him, the labourers who 
have assisted him, and the police who have protect- 
ed him. Hence the state has a right to tax income 
and land, and exact a royalty on minerals, and to 
use the wealth thus collected for the common good. 

But, when we come to the practical question 
as to exactly what proportion of the wealth 
appropriated by individuals should revert to the 
state, we are met by difficulties. 

It is not wise, by too heavy a taxation, to 
discourage the wealth producing activities of 
individuals, and it is not wise for the state to 
collect more wealth than it needs to secure its 
protection from external enemies, and to grant 
equality of opportunity to its citizens. The state 
is not the proper agent for the distribution of 
charities. 

Thus it may happen, and certainly does in all 
western nations, that individuals are allowed to 
appropriate an undue quantity of the wealth 
produced by the community. 

There exists an American known to possess 
wealth equivalent to 2,000,000,000 Taels, realising 
an annual income of over 100,000,000 Taels. Now 
it can reasonably be doubted whether the services 
rendered by any man to the state can be worth 
such an incredible return, and it is certain that no 
man, except in the knowledge of the power it gives 
him and the proof it affords of his financial 
acumen, can personally enjoy such a revenue. 
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_ The existence of thousands of millionaires in the 
United States of North America, consistent as it 
is with a certain respectable standard of living 
amongst the poorer classes, is perhaps the most 
striking practical proof we possess of the exhaust- 
less bounty of nature. 

We are thus brought face to face with the 
spectacle of modern civilisation contemplating, as 
a seemingly inevitable outcome of its own growth, 
the diverting of national resources from its legiti- 
mate inheritors. 

That these multimillionaires, or at least their 
women folk and children, are totally incapable of a 
rational use of their revenues is all too well known. 
Only the other day I read of a woman who paid 
over 3,840 Taels for a dozen pair of stockings and 
another who gave 8,000 Taels for a parasol. 

It is reported that in New York alone there 
exist over 100 women who each spend 48,000 
taels every year on their clothes alone. And all 
this, mark you, in a land which boasts of its re- 
publican institutions and its freedom. 

When the teeming millions of China once learn 
to handle the resources of their country in a modern 
spirit, and with modern science and appliances, it, 
too, will become rich beyond its dreams. 

How then will it deal with its multimillionaires? 
What steps will it take to prevent the few enriching 
themselves at the expense of the many? How 
will it see that the rightful heirs, the people, shall 
remain secure in their heritage? 
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32. What kind of answers would be given by 
individuals when asked to whom they are indebted 
for the circumstances which have placed them above 
their fellows? 


One man might say, I owe a great deal to the 
fact that, when I was young, I did not waste my 
time. I studied hard, and worked hard, and denied 
myself many physical gratifications. I have always 
avoided making enemies. I have exercised fore- 
thought, and known when to save and when to 
spend; when to be cautious and when to be 
daring, and thus have slowly climbed the ladder 
of success, 


Yes, his interrogator might reply, but you had 
ability and a good constitution, without which you 
could have done but little. To whom do you owe 
these things ? 


To my parents, of course. 


But your brothers had the same father and 
mother, and yet-were not so highly gifted. Your 
parents did not consciously select you for greater 
endowment, You must admit that you started 
life with a large balance to your credit, placed 
there by other hands than your own. Even if you 
believe that merit in a previous existence justifies 
this apparently adventitious favoritism, you only 
remove the question a stage further back. You 
cannot deny that at some time, and somehow, you 
have received more kindly treatment than your 
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fellows. If you face the question honestly, you 
will be bound to acknowledge that however much 
you owe to yourself, your original capital was 
torrowed, and for this, at least, you will be called 
to account. You are only a steward, a trustee; 
and unless you wish to discredit the benevolent 
origin of your superior capabilities, you must act as 
a faithful steward, and regard yourself merely as a 
trustee for all you originally possessed and have 
subsequently acquired. 


Another man owes his broad acres, or rich mines, 
or enormous personal property, to inheritance. If 
this inheritance were originally acquired by just 
and honourable means, by services rendered to a 
grateful people, it behoves the heir to worthily 
follow in his great ancestor’s footsteps. He must 
see to it that he does not disgrace the name of the 
noble dead. If, however, as the family history 
too often shows, this inheritance was originally 
acquired by dishonourable and shameful means, at 
the thoughts of which the descendant blushes, all 
the more clear is it that the property must be held 
in trust. It may be impossible to make direct 
restitution, it may be unwise to break up the estate 
or realise the investment, or shift to other shoulders 
the burden of administration. 


The wise, the skilled, the rich, the powerful, 
cannot escape the fact that, without any merit of 
their own, they have started life indebted to 
fortune. And they cannot, without impugning the 
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beneficient origin of this favoritism, do otherwise 
than consider themselves as trustees, who will be 
called upon to render an account of their trustee- 
ship. 

If the public conscience can be educated up to 
the idea that all men are merely trustees for what 
they possess, and if the state can by marks of 
approval and disapproval register the judgment 
of the public conscience, much will be done to 
render possible an equitable division of the annual 
national profits. 


Once persuade a man to regard himself as a 
trustee and he becomes probably the best available 
judge of what should be done with his possessions, 
At least he may be regarded as a benevolent auto- 
crat, who, through chosen experts, seeks the benefit 
of the people living in the little kingdom over 
which he rules, 


Faith can only be placed in utopias actuated 
by ethical impulses. Human society is too com- 
plicated to permit of perfect prescience in its law- 
givers, and even if it were not so, the unregenerated 
heart of man would pervert their purposes. 


33. An attempt has thus been made to show 
what are the real secrets of national greatness, and 
that this can only be obtained by promoting the 
welfare of the many; that the real object is the 
production of a better, wiser, and higher type 
of man. 
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Nothing worth having can be obtained save by 
labour, perseverance and the sacrifice of that which 
is lower. If a race is not prepared to take these 
steps, let it perish, and let none shed a tear over a 
fate it has itself courted. 

Let the peace of a noble purpose, nobly pursued 
amid the troubles and trials of this world be with 
all who love their fellow-men. 


FEBRUARY, IQI1. 
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